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U. S. Launches Real 
All-Out War Effort 


Half of Industrial Output Dur- 
ing Coming Year Will Be 
for Military Needs 


“BILLION-A-WEEK PROGRAM” 


American People Must Sacrifice New 
Autos, Tires, and Many Other 
Comforts and Luxuries 


It is hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of the plan President 
Roosevelt has announced for the mar- 
shalling of the nation’s industrial 
resources. Half of all that is pro- 
duced in this country during the next 
year is to be used for war purposes. 
We get some idea of what that will 
mean when we remember that at 
present only one-sixth of our pro- 
duction is being used in that way. 

When we think of the vast prepara- 
tions which are now going on, of the 
great plants and factories in all parts 
of the country which are producing 
war materials; when we think of the 
activity in the shipyards and the 
mines and steel mills; when we re- 
flect that millions of men have al- 
ready gone to work in the defense 
or war industries, it seems that the 
present program is a tremendous one. 
But we are now doing only one-third 
of what we shall be doing before the 
present year is over! 


Victory Program 


We get an indication of what this 
program means to American industry 
and American life when we note the 
fact that we can no longer build 
houses and that we cannot buy auto- 
mobiles or tires. And this is only 
a beginning. 

This big victory program is being 
built on foundations which we have 
been erecting for a year and a half. 
We began in earnest to prepare for 
war after France fell in the early 
summer of 1940. The country was 
then wholly unprepared for war. We 
had only a few airplanes. We had 
practically no tanks or antiaircraft 
guns, or heavy artillery or rifles or 
any of the other implements with 
which modern wars are fought. Nor 
is that all. We did not have factories 
capable of producing any of these 
things in great quantities. Worse 
than that, we did not have a great 
supply of machine tools with which 
to build the factories or with which 
to construct the implements of war. 

We were in such a position that 
we could not possibly be prepared to 
fight for many months. One hesitates 
to think what would have happened 
to us if Germany had conquered Eng- 
land, as she so nearly did in the fall 
of 1940, and if the attack against 
us from Germany and Japan had 
come then instead of last month. 

But we had time to get started on 
a great preparedness program, and 
we did so. One of the first jobs was 
to build the tools with which we 
were to fashion the planes and tanks 
and guns and other articles of war. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill before the tomb of George Washington at 
Mount Vernon. 








In Fairness to All 
By Walter E. Myer 


In practically every school, there are boys and girls of German, Italian, or 
Japanese descent. In nearly all cases, these young people are loyal Americans. 
Many of them are deeply attached to the principles of Americanism; the more 
so because they contrast the freedom which they enjoy here with the despotism 
which prevails in the lands from which their parents came. To these people, the 
war is a double tragedy. It brings to them all the dangers, privations, sacrifices, 
and anxieties which it inflicts upon the rest of us and, in addition, they feel a 
deep sense of disappointment and shame because of what the nations with which 
their names are associated have done. Such persons are entitled to our respect 
and consideration. We should not make their situation harder by treating them 
with scorn or disrespect because of the feelings we have toward governments 
with which we are at war. 


At a time of national crisis, when the country is being attacked by dangerous 
enemies, we should support more firmly than ever the principles for which our 
country stands. Ata time when we are struggling to save democracy, we should 
practice it in all of our associations. And let no one forget that democracy re- 
quires respect for the individual. It requires that each person shall be judged 
according to his own personal merits. No one shall be judged by class or race 
or nationality. So long as the individual deports himself correctly, he is entitled 
to fair and considerate treatment. Anyone who deals unjustly with a person 
simply because that person’s parents may have come from Germany, Italy, or 
Japan, is violating one of the principles for which our country stands; one of 
the principles for which Americans are giving their lives. 

This does not mean that we should be soft or tolerant with respect to those 
who are disloyal. If anyone should discover evidence of disloyalty or fifth col- 
umnism on the part of any person, whatever that person's nationality may be, 
the case should be reported to the officers of the law. We must uphold our coun- 
try and must thwart its enemies whether they are at home or abroad. But we can- 
not do that by taunting or avoiding or in any way mistreating our friends and 
neighbors who may be as loyal as we, but whose recent ancestry may be traced 
back to countries with which we are now at war. It is easy enough to give way 
to emotion; to stir up class and national hatreds. 
Americans do not. 


Our enemies do that, but true 


American Republics 
To Confer This Week 


Problems of Trade, Fifth Colum- 
nism and Other War Topics 
to Receive Attention 


BRAZIL WILL SERVE AS HOST 


All Latin American Nations Already 
Are Cooperating in One Way or 
Another with the U. S. 


In a few days, representatives of 
the 21 American republics will gather 
in Rio de Janeiro for an important 
series of conferences. The principal 
purpose of the Pan-American meet- 
ings will be to marshal the resources 
of the Western Hemisphere behind 
the Allied struggle. The entire world 
has its eyes fixed on the Brazilian 
capital, for decisions taken at the 
forthcoming conferences are likely to 
have a profound effect upon the 
course of the Second World War. 

That such a conference of the 
American nations should be called at 
this time is largely the result of the 
Good Neighbor Policy of the Roose- 
velt administration. For a number 
of years, the administration has been 
working toward greater cooperation, 
political and economic, among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
The groundwork has already been 
laid for plans of joint action in case 
any of the nations should become in- 
volved in war. Thus, when the United 
States suddenly became formally a 
belligerent in the war a month ago, 
one of the first steps was to call a 
conference of the American repub- 
lics. 


Hemisphere Solidarity 


On numerous occasions during the 
last few years, the Latin American 
nations have professed their solidar- 
ity with the United States. More 
than five years ago, for example, they 
agreed, at a conference held at Bue- 
nos Aires, to consult with one another 
in the event the peace of the hemi- 
sphere should be threatened. Fur- 
ther steps in cooperation were taken 
at Lima in 1938 and in Panama 
shortly after the German invasion of 
Poland. 

The most important step in the di- 
rection of a unified hemisphere pol- 
icy was taken at the Havana con- 
ference of the American nations, held 
in July 1940. The famous Havana 
Declaration provides in part: 

That any attempt on the part of a 
non-American state against the in- 
tegrity or inviolability of the terri- 
tory, the sovereignty, or the political 
independence of an American state 
shall be considered as an act of ag- 
gression against the states which sign 
this declaration. 

It will be up to the Rio conference 
to translate these professions of loy- 
alty into concrete, effective measures. 
What are some of the topics that will 
be considered at the meetings? Will 
the South American states join their 
Central American sisters in declaring 
war against the Axis powers? What 
can the Latin American nations do 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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CEM PHOTO 


FIRE WATCHER. He must wait long and tedious hours, ever on the alert, for falling incendiary 
bombs which he must reach with his crew to dispose of them before they have a chance to start 


a major blaze. 


The Week in Defense 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 


Office of Civilian Defense reports that 
its volunteer corps has increased by 
more than 4,000,000 since the United 
States declared war. Before the hos- 
tilities, there were fewer than 1,000,- 
000 volunteers for civilian defense 
duties, and now there are an esti- 
mated 5,000,000. These include air- 
raid wardens and fire-watchers. 

* ¥* “ 

Another floating workshop—one of the 
Navy’s unsung vessels—has_ been 
launched. Known only as the YR-27, 
it has complete carpenter, copper- 
smith, blacksmith, and other shops— 
$200,000 worth of repair facilities in 
all. It is considered capable of tak- 
ing care of ordinary breakdowns on 
almost any type of naval vessel. With- 
out propulsion machinery of its own, 
the craft is designed to be towed by 
a sea-going tug. 

* * * 

Attorney General Francis Biddle is 
fighting employment discrimination 
against alien workmen. In his view, 
“to bar aliens from employment is 
both short-sighted and wasteful.” 
The dangerous ones have already 
been taken into custody. He also says 
that among the persons recently dis- 
charged from jobs because they are 
“foreigners” or have “foreign-sound- 
ing” names are parents of sons serv- 
ing in our Army and Navy. “Among 
those who died fighting off the 
treacherous attacks upon Manila and 
Pearl Harbor,” he concludes, “were 
men named Wagner and Petersen and 
Monzo and Rossini and Mueller and 
Rasmussen.” 

* * * 

Rio de Janeiro takes the spotlight this 
week, on January 15. It is the meet- 
ing place of foreign ministers from 
the American nations who are com- 
ing together to consider the war 
problems of the Western Hemisphere. 
Representing the United States at the 
Rio Conference is Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles. 

* * * 

Training of new workers for war in- 
dustry jobs is being stepped up. In 
the past six months, nearly 2,500,000 
persons have enrolled in such courses 
as welding, aircraft riveting, sheet- 
metal working, machine-shop work, 
and ship-fitting. They are obtaining 
their instruction through 1,200 public 
trade schools, 155 colleges and uni- 
versities, and 10,000 public school 


shops which are assisting in the pro- 
gram. 
* * * 

Bauxite, from which aluminum is made, 
does not exist in unlimited quantities 
in this country. A recent survey 
made by the government shows that 
the ore will be exhausted in six years 
if imports are stopped and we keep 
on using it at the present rate. 

* * # 

Daylight saving is up again for dis- 
cussion. President Roosevelt stated 
not long ago that the subject is being 
taken up with leaders in Congress. 
He added that daylight saving time 
would save 500,000 kilowatt hours 
of electricity every day. The Presi- 
dent, of course, must have legal au- 
thority from Congress before he can 
establish daylight saving time for all 
or any part of the nation. 

* + * 

Scholarships for aviation training in 
the United States have been awarded 
to 140 young men from Latin Amer- 
ica up to this time. As a part of an 
inter-American good will program, 
the training will be made available 
to still more. By May, it is reported, 
526 young Latin Americans will be in 
training. 

* * w 

President Roosevelt says that about 50 
per cent of the 1943 national income 
will be spent on war production. And 
the national income, it is estimated, 
will be $100,000,000,000. The present 
program, which has been scrapped as 
inadequate, calls for spending at the 
rate of about 27 per cent of our na- 
tional income. 

* * * 

Employment has been climbing in re- 
cent months to new all-time peaks. 
The most recent figure, released sev- 
eral days ago, is for November, when 
the total civil nonagricultural em- 
ployment was 40,693,000. This was 
3,165,000 greater than in November 
1940, and topped the November 1929 
mark by 4,114,000. 

* * * 

Raw materials will be forthcoming for 
the manufacture of farm machinery 
much sooner than for a number of 
other industries. This has been as- 
sured by an OPM priorities order. 
It rules that farm equipment manu- 
facturers shall be given about 83 per 
cent as much materials as they had 
in 1940 for making new machinery 
and 150 per cent—or one and a half 
times as much—on repairs and parts. 
The preference is necessary because 
food is vital to the war effort. 


Issues of Today 


4 HERE is the United States Navy?” “What is it doing?” These questions 

are often asked by people who are worried about the way the war is 
going in the Pacific. Hanson W. Baldwin, one of the country’s most respected critics 
of military and naval policy, gives his answer in the New York Times. 

A large part of our fleet, he says, is in the Atlantic, convoying materials to 
our allies. We must have some of our great battleships there because the German 
battleship Tirpitz, sister ship of the Bismarck, is at large and only the most 
powerful of our vessels would be a match for her. The presence of a part of 
our fleet in the Atlantic has paid, for the German air and submarine blockade of 
England is being broken. 

In the Pacific, a number of our vessels 
are undergoing repairs as a result of dam- 
age inflicted at Pearl Harbor. A good 
many vessels of the Pacific fleet are en- 
gaged in convoying supplies to the Asiatic 
war fronts. Some of them are probably 
carrying planes to Asia. It must be 
remembered that it takes about a month 
for freighters loaded with planes to reach 
Singapore, and the vessels of our Navy would be busy all that time. Baldwin 
says that “convoying work at present is far more important than dramatic but 
risky stabs far from our bases at Japanese sea power. For if Singapore is to be 
held, we must keep a steady flow of reinforcements and replacements of material 
flowing across the world’s greatest ocean.” 

Our small Asiatic fleet is cooperating with the Dutch and doing good work, 
harassing the Japanese, though it cannot meet the strong units of their navy. 
Eventually, we can attack the Japanese navy directly but not yet. 

* * te 


HE American Association of Teachers of Spanish, which has been in session 
at St. Louis, is working with the State Department’s Division of Cultural 
Relations in an effort to further the study of Spanish in the United States. The 


. St. Louis Post Dispatch, in writing of the plans 
Muy BIEN ) TENEMOS QUE _ 
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which are being made by the Spanish teachers, 
has this to say of the need of Spanish study in 
American schools: 


Do you speak Spanish? Approximately 50,000,- 
000 of our “good neighbors” in Latin America do. 
With the exception of Brazil, most of whose 44,- 
000,000 inhabitants speak Portuguese, the language 
of the Southern republics is the tongue of Castile. 

One of the steps along the way to closer 
friendship with the South Americans is a better 
acquaintance with their language. Knowledge of 
Spanish is the key to the culture and civilization of South America, and cultural 
bonds are as important to hemispheric solidarity as economic pacts and political 
or military agreements. 





* * cd 


HE New York Times comments as follows on ‘Charles A. Lindbergh’s action 
in volunteering his services to the United States government: 


The first Japanese bomb that fell at Pearl Harbor made this a united nation. 
From that moment forward there were no “isolationists,” no 
“interventionists.” There were only Americans rallying to the 
defense of their country in an hour of great need. It was one 
measure of the change wrought overnight that perhaps the most 
determined critic of the President’s foreign policies, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, at once declared that we must meet the war “as 
united Americans, regardless of our attitude in the past.” Mr. 
Lindbergh’s action in volunteering his services to the Army Air 
Corps... follows as a logical consequence of the position he took 
then and, indeed, of the position in which every good American 
found himself. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that Mr. Lindbergh’s 
offer should be and will be accepted. It will be accepted not 
only as a symbol of our new-found unity and an effective means 
of burying the dead past; it will be accepted also because Mr. 
Lindbergh can be useful to his country. He is a superb air man, 
and this is primarily and essentially an air war. Whether he has 
passed the age when he can be used for active service in the 
field is a matter for competent authorities to decide. But there 
can be no question of his great knowledge of aircraft and his immense 
experience as a flier. Nor have we any doubt that he will serve in the line of 
duty with credit to himself and to his country. 

* ok ae 


S the time coming when there may be a family airplane just as there is now 
| the family automobile? Wolfgand Langewiesche indicates, in the January 
Harpers, that there may be. The mass production of airplanes is for war purposes 
and the training of hundreds of thousands of 
pilots to operate them may hasten the coming 
of the private plane. 

No small plane suitable for family use 
and selling at a low price has yet been de- 
vised, but it can and probably will be. It 
must carry four or five persons and luggage 
as well. “It must be foolproof in the specific 
sense that designers use that word, i.e., it 
must be incapable of stalling, or spinning, 
and of bouncing on landings. . . . It must 
glide down steeply over obstructions to a short landing, and take off steeply from 
small fields across tall trees. . .. And one very practical designer will whip out a 
pencil and cover the tablecloth for you with sketches of a ship that can fold its 
wings, convert itself into a road vehicle, and roll right to your front door.” 

- * * 


HE Detroit News advises people not to take the law into their own hands in 

their eagerness to discover enemies in our midst. Much trouble can be 
caused when people become suspicious of their neighbors and when they persecute 
and mistrust innocent people because of ties of blood or language such persons 
may have with enemy countries. 

The News quotes Wendell Berg, assistant attorney general, who says that 
“federal law-enforcement agencies are fully adequate to cope with actual cases 
of subversive activity.” The News con- 
tinues: 


One of the less admirable expres- 
sions of patriotic zeal in the First World 
War was the activity of quasi-official 
bodies of the vigilante stripe which un- 
dertook to examine and police the war 
sympathies of the civil population. With- 
out much discrimination or sense of any 
training for the work, but full of ardor, they bedeviled the wholly innocent 
while landing an occasional suspect, and altogether were a nuisance implying 
more danger to the civil liberties of ordinary men than value to the war effort. 
Their showing hereabouts was no better, if no worse, than elsewhere. The 
excuse for such activity is less now, of course, than then, for American feeling 
in this emergency is virtually 100 per cent. However, it is good to be assured 
on the point from the war’s outset. 
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Seeing South America. . «xvi 


HE day after we got to Buenos 

Aires, I spent several hours walk- 
ing the streets getting a general view 
of the city. It was a beautiful, cloud- 
less day; not cold and yet there was 
a tang in the air—about such a day 
as we may expect in north-central 
United States in late October or early 
November. I had been particularly 
interested in Buenos Aires. I had 
heard it called the “Paris of the New 
World,” and was anxious to see it for 
myself. After I had spent three or 
four hours walking through the parks 
and up and down the streets and 
poulevards, I came back to the hotel 
and wrote home that Buenos Aires 
was the most beautiful, altogether 
the finest large city I had ever seen. 
I said that it com- 
bined the best fea- 
tures of Paris, 
New York, and 
Washington. 

After I had been 
there a few days 
and had got about 
over the whole 
city, I revised my 
estimate some- 
what. I still liked 
Buenos Aires, or 
“B.A.,” as nearly everyone down 
there calls it, but I felt that the 
superlative terms I had used were 
scarcely justified. 





Walter E, Myer 


There are indeed more parks and 
plazas and open spaces in the heart 
of the city than I have seen else- 
where, and this is a most attractive 
feature. But the drive along the Plate 
River lacks the interest and beauty 
of Riverside Drive in New York or of 
Lakeside Drive in Chicago. And Flo- 
rida Street is not quite Fifth Ave- 
nue. The public buildings are less 
impressive than those of Washington, 
and there is nothing quite equal to 
the broad avenues and sidewalk cafes 
of prewar Paris. 


Buenos Aires is, however, a great 
modern metropolis. It is not typically 
South American any more than it is 
typically anything else. It is cosmo- 
politan. The people one sees on the 
streets are of many nationalities and 
types. The buildings, the stores, the 
scenes on the streets and parks are 
such as one may see in large cities 
elsewhere. You get the impression 
of the size of the buildings and the 
modern character of the city from 
the picture which you see on this 


page. This picture was taken from 
the window of my room in the Plaza 
Hotel. 


The Plaza is said to be the finest 
hotel in South America, and probably 
it is. It is a comfortable place with 
many luxurious features, though in a 
large city of the United States, it 
would not be particularly outstand- 
ing. The prices are not so high as in 
the first-class hotels of New York or 
Chicago. 

The Plaza is popular with tourists 
and visitors from abroad, though 
there seemed not to be many guests 
at the time we were there. The 
clerks speak English as do the bell- 
boys, waiters, and maids. The maids, 
by the way, are not Argentine at all, 
but are Irish girls. 

Excellent food is served in the din- 
ing room. The service is extravagant. 
Several faultlessly dressed waiters 
hover over each guest. We were in- 
terested to see Toscanini and his wife 
at the table next to us. He was 
conducting a local orchestra that sea- 
son and lived at the hotel and ate 
regularly in the dining room. 

We made it a regular practice 
while in South America to take all 
our meals at the hotels where we 
stayed, but we decided to change the 
plan while we were in Buenos Aires. 
Instead of eating at the hotel, we 
would find restaurants, and thus be- 
come better acquainted with the typ- 
ical eating places of the city. We were 
sorry afterward that we had decided 
to do this because it was so hard to 
locate good restaurants. There were a 
few excellent ones after we had dis- 
covered them, but there are fewer 
restaurants in Buenos Aires than in 
any other city that I have seen. The 
explanation of this seems to be that 
there is not much demand for public 
eating places. Most of the people eat 
very light breakfasts—perhaps a roll 
and a cup of coffee. They have their 
breakfasts at home. Then at noon 
nearly all the stores and places of 
business close for two hours. This 
gives people time to go home for 
lunch. And in the evening it is the 
general custom to eat at home when- 
ever it is possible to do so. 

One thing that we liked about the 
Plaza was the heat in the rooms. 
It was the only well-heated hotel that 
we found in South America. The 
weather was not so very cold, but it 
was chilly, and we were uncomfort- 





View from my hotel window in Buenos Aires 


able in most of the hotels that 
we visited. Though the hotel 
was heated in Buenos Aires, 
the same could not be said of 
the stores. As we went about 
shopping, we frequently 
found our teeth chattering 
from the cold. The tempera- 
ture was around the freezing 
point while we were there, 
and while we were not at all 
uncomfortable walking on the 
streets, it seemed much 
colder in the unheated build- 
ings. 

When we stepped out of 
the hotel, we were on Florida 
Street. Many of the best 
shops of the city are there. 
It is a narrow street, and dur- 
ing the greater part of each 
afternoon, all vehicles are shut out 
from it, and shoppers walk down the 
middle of the street. The shops are 
smart, and so are the shoppers. On 
the average, they are as well dressed 
as the shoppers one sees on Fifth 
Avenue in New York, or on Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago. As a matter of 
fact, Florida Street becomes at the 
middle of the afternoon a fashionable 
promenade. 

While Florida and a number of 
other streets are quite narrow, this 
is not true of all of them. Santa Fe, 
for example, is a wide, tree-lined 
avenue; a very attractive shopping 
section. 


An interesting street is Avenida de 
Mayo. It is even wider than Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in Washington, and 
like Pennsylvania, it connects the 
Capitol; that is, the halls of Congress, 
with the Executive Mansion, which 
instead of being the White House as 
it is in Washington, is called the Pink 
House. 

In the South American cities, there 
are many streets named after na- 
tional holidays. It is as if in the 
United States our principal streets 
were called ‘Fourth of July”’ street. 
Thus in B.A. one of the principal 
streets is ‘25 de Mayo,” or the 
“Twenty-fifth of May Street.” 

The automobiles in Buenos Aires 
are nearly all from the United States. 
There are many of them and traffic is 
heavy on some of the streets. There 
seem to be few traffic regulations. 
People just watch for a chance to get 
across streets. There are many small 
buses and they seem not to stop 
for passengers. They slow down and 
the passengers land on the run. 
There is more hurry and bustle 
in Buenos Aires than in most Latin 
American cities. In this respect, the 
people of B.A. are more like North 
Americans. 

The moving picture houses are 
about like those with which we are 
familiar. The movies are made in 
Hollywood. One sees the same plays 
that he does in this country. There 
are a few Argentine films, but they 
are said not to be very good. 

We did not see many articles from 
the United States on sale in the 
stores. Kodaks, typewriters, radios, 
phonographs, sewing machines— 
these are a few of the things of Amer- 
ican make found anywhere in Ar- 
gentina as well as in other South 
American countries. American mag- 
azines were not to be seen ordinarily 
at the newsstands. In the larger book- 
stores, however, books in English and 
the more popular American maga- 
zines could be purchased. 





A park scene in Buenos Aires 


In Buenos Aires, as in every other 
city that we visited on the trip, lot- 
tery tickets were on sale everywhere. 
I did not find out much about how 
the lottery system works, but men, 
women, and children were on the 
streets everywhere selling them. 
They would jump in front of us as 
we walked down the street, waving 
the tickets in our faces. One en- 
counters this nuisance everywhere he 
goes south of the Rio Grande. 

—WALTER E. MYER 
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“Tommy,” said the teacher, “what is 
one-fifth of three-seventeenths?” 

“IT don’t know exactly,” replied 
Tommy, “but it isn’t enough to worry 
about.” —LABOR 





When a crowd of people gathered to 
watch a fire, a policeman kept moving 
them on. One man refused to go. 

“Why should I move along?” he 
demanded indignantly. “You're letting 
that fellow over there stay.” 

“Well, he’s entitled to,” was the re- 
ply. “It’s his fire.” 

—TELEPHONE TOPICS 














CHELMON IN BOYS’ LIFE 


“I’m continually breaking into song.” 
“You wouldn’t have to break in if 
you'd get the key.” —PATHFINDER 





Three men were repairing the tele- 
phone wires. A woman drove along 
the road in her car and when she saw 
the men climbing poles, she _ said: 
“Look at those fools—you’d think I 
had never driven a car before.” 

—SELECTED 





“Hello, is this the fire department?” 
“Yes, what is it?” 
“Where’s the nearest alarm box? I 
want to turn in a fire alarm.” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





Judge: “One year and $50 fine.” 

Prisoner’s Lawyer: “Your honor, I 
beg the sentence be reversed.” 

Judge: “Very well. Fifty years and 
$1 fine.” —THE YARN CARRIER 
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Conscription Extended 


Within the next few weeks, draft 
boards all over the nation will begin 
a series of registrations which will 
eventually enroll all men from the 
ages of 18 to 20 and 36 to 64. This 
has been made necessary by recent 
action of Congress in amending the 
Selective Service Act to meet war- 
time needs. 

Under the original Selective Serv- 
ice Law 17,500,000 men from the ages 
of 21 to 35 have already been enrolled 
and from the age group 21 to 28 
about three-fourths of a million men 
have been drafted. Now almost 25,- 
000,000 additional men will be regis- 
tered, and those from 20 to 44 will be 
liable to military service in either the 
naval or land forces. The rest may 
be called upon to perform duties of 
a nonmilitary nature. 

How fast men will be called to the 
colors depends upon the require- 
ments of the armed forces as the war 
progresses, and upon the rate at 
which the Army and Navy can pro- 
vide facilities for training them. The 
new law gives Uncle Sam a potential 
fighting force of 7,000,000 men, as 
contrasted to the present armed forces 
of about 2,000,000 men. 


Extending History Study 


Ambassador Winant has induced 
the English secondary schools to put 
in a course in American history. The 
book which is to serve as a text has 
been written by Allan Nevins, pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is now lecturing in 
England. 




















Nation of dollar chasers 
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Such a course will help to bring 
about an understanding between the 
English and American peoples. We 
in the United States already are fairly 
familiar with English history; either 
we have separate courses in it or, if 
not, we study England as a part of 
Europe. England takes its place in 
our courses of European or world 
history. 

In England, as in South America 
and most other parts of the world, 
the schools study general courses in 
history and learn something about 
the affairs of all the European coun- 
tries. But the United States, outside 
our own country, has for the most 
part been a sort of side issue. There 
have been few specific courses in 
American history, and the United 
States has not figured largely in 
world history. The result is that 
people elsewhere in the world know 
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AMERICAN HISTORY is now being taught in English schools in a manner different from the past. English students of the future will become acquainted 
with the American viewpoint toward such historic events as The Signing of the U. S. Constitution, above. 


far less about us than we do about 
them; that is, less than we know 
about the peoples and nations of 
Europe. It is gratifying to know that 
the English are now studying the 
history of the United States, just as 
it must be gratifying to the people 
of Latin America that in some cases 
(though not universally) we are 
supplementing our European and 
world history courses with studies in 
the history of Latin America. 


Aliens in Wartime 


Indiscriminate dismissal from em- 
ployment of aliens and others with 
foreign-sounding names has recently 
brought forth sharp rebuke from both 
the President and the attorney gen- 
eral of the United States. They have 
pointed out that no good reason exists 
for wholesale suspicion, condemna- 
tion, or persecution of America’s alien 
population. 

It is true that there are living here 
1,100,000 persons from countries with 
which we are at war, so-called 
“enemy aliens.’”’ However, the vast 
majority of these are loyal, patriotic, 
law-abiding persons. Those who have 
given cause for suspicion have been 
closely watched by the FBI, and some 
months ago all aliens were registered 
and fingerprinted. When the war 
broke out with Japan, the FBI swiftly 
rounded up all suspected persons for 
investigation and possible internment. 
At the present time only 2,971 enemy 
aliens are held. 

All enemy aliens have been required 
to turn over their radio transmitters, 
short-wave receivers, cameras, and 
firearms. Also certain restrictions 
have been placed on their travel; for 
example, they may not travel by air. 
Otherwise aliens have all the privi- 
leges they possessed before the war. 

When in custody they are allowed 
to communicate with attorneys and 
friends. Those who are interned for 
the duration in concentration camps 
set up over the country are given 
food, clothing, and shelter as good 
as our own soldiers get, and under 
no circumstances are they to be mis- 
treated. 


Normandie into Lafayette 


The Normandie, once the largest, 
fastest, and most costly passenger 
liner afloat, is now the Lafayette— 
the biggest naval auxiliary in the 
world and a valuable addition to the 
United States Navy. At her berth 
in the port of New York, where she 


has been laid up since the outbreak 
of the war in 1939, workmen are 
rapidly removing her luxurious fur- 
nishings, repainting her rusted sides 
a dull gray, and outfitting her for 
naval service. 

The Normandie was seized by the 
Coast Guard last December 12 and 
turned over to the Navy because of 
growing French collaboration with 
Germany. The seizure followed the 
rules of international law and was 
similar to action taken against ship- 
ping of all the other nations under 
Hitler’s control. Former owners of 
the French liner will be fairly com- 
pensated for the loss. 

A thousand feet long and weighing 
83,000 tons, the Normandie was built 
at the extravagant cost of $60,000,000 
and put into service in 1935. During 
the transatlantic races with the 
Queen Mary, she reached a speed of 
33 knots, a speed which will be par- 
ticularly valuable to a naval vessel. 
She carries a crew of 1,300 men. 


The Normandie was built under the 
supervision of French naval authori- 
ties, and her funnels and superstruc- 
ture have been so planned that she 
can be transformed into an aircraft 
carrier with ease in three or four 
months. Or, if desired, in six weeks 
she can be converted into an enor- 
mous troop transport to carry 10,000 
men. As a transport she would be 
unequalled anywhere in the world 
for capacity, speed, and cruising 
range. Naval authorities decline to 
reveal to which use the Lafayette 
will be put. 
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THE LAFAYETTE, formerly the giant French 
liner Normandie, is being overhauled as a U. S. 
naval auxiliary vessel. Large and fast, she will 
serve the cause of the Allies just as the British 
Queen Mary is now doing. 





Budget-Maker 


Last week, President Roosevelt 
presented to Congress his budget 
message for the fiscal year 1943, 
which begins next 
July 1. His recom- 
mendations for the 
largest appropria- 
tions in United 
States history were 
by no means hap- 
hazard guesses. 
They were the 
carefully prepared 
estimates of the 
Bureau of the 
Budget, which has 
been hard at work since September 
15, hearing requests for money from 
the various government departments, 
examining and revising these re- 
quests, and assembling them into an 
enormous budget, which is as large 
as a mail order catalog. 

The man behind all this work is 
one of the least known but most 
powerful figures in Washington— 
Harold D. Smith. Since April 1939, 
he has been director of the federal 
budget, charged with the task of 
planning the fiscal program of the 
government and supervising its ex- 
penditures, and of trying to bring 
about more efficient and economical 
conduct of government service. 





Harold D. Smith 


Smith was born 43 years ago on a 
Kansas farm, where he early learned 
the importance of thrift. Even today, 
although he earns a salary of $10,000 
a year, he likes to practice barbering 
on his four children. He was edu- 
cated at the Universities of Kansas 
and Michigan, and served in both the 
Navy and the Army during the last 
war. Before coming to Washington, 
he had a great deal of experience 
working with state and local finance. 
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The Week Abroad 


The Grand Allliance 


It is quite possible that the date, 
January 1, 1942, will be remembered 
down through the centuries. On that 
date in the city of Washington was 
formed the Grand Alliance. The 
United States, Great Britain, the Brit- 
ish Empire, Russia, China, the re- 
publics of Central America, and sev- 
eral nations now occupied by Ger- 
many, joined together in a common 
effort to defeat the Axis powers and 
to win for mankind the right to live 
in liberty and peace. Never before 
in human history have nations which 
commanded such resources banded 
themselves together in a great com- 
mon purpose. 

The immediate objective of the Al- 
liance is, of course, to win the war. 
To further that end, the nations are to 
work together in carrying on hostili- 
ties. No attempt is to be made to 
have a comrmnander-in-chief of the 
armed forces on all the far-flung 
battle fronts. Instead, the nations are 
to pool their resources, and a single 
command is to be set up in each of 
the important sectors. 

This work of organizing the activi- 
ties of the Alliance has not been com- 
pleted, but a beginning has been 
made. The forces in the Pacific area 
have been unified. The British, the 
Americans, the Empire forces, and 
the Dutch, who are fighting in the 
neighborhood of Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch East Indies, and 
Australia, have been united under the 
command of General Archibald Per- 
cival Wavell, hero of last year’s Lib- 
yan campaign. He has command of 
the land, sea, and air forces in this 
sector. He is assisted by Major Gen- 
eral George H. Brett, Chief of the 
United States Air Corps, and by Ad- 
miral Thomas C. Hart, of the United 
States Navy who, under the general 
direction of General Wavell, will com- 
mand the Pacific fleets of Great 
Britain, the United States, and the 
Netherlands. Chiang Kai-shek, vet- 
eran Chinese general and statesman, 
was given command of all the Allied 
forces which are operating in China. 

Thus far in the war, the Axis pow- 
ers have had a great advantage be- 
cause they were working closely to- 
gether. Every blow struck by any 
of them was planned so as to fit in 
with a unified program. It was de- 
cided by central authorities just 
where and when each nation should 
strike. The opponents of the Axis 
have been divided, and have often 
worked at cross purposes. Now they 
are united, and the forces on all the 
fronts will work together for victory. 


Working Toward Peace 


While the first objective of the Al- 
liance is to win the war, the member 
nations are looking forward to the 
establishment of peace on a secure 
basis. In the first place, each nation 


. agrees not to make a separate peace. 









No one will step out of the struggle 
until victory all along the line has 
been achieved. Then the nations 
pledge themselves to make peace in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. The provisions of 
that Charter are to be found on this 
page. 

Speaking of the importance and 
the probable long-term significance of 
the declaration which has been made 
by President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 





ister Churchill, and the representa- 
tives of two dozen other countries, 
Ernest Lindley says in his syndicated 
column: 


The Declaration of the United 
Nations is remarkable in two respects. 
It binds more nations representing 
more of the earth’s resources in men 
and materials than have ever before 
allied themselves in a common effort, 
and it commits them to a generous, 
statesmanlike peace. 


The first characteristic is the surest 
guarantee of ultimate victory. The 
second offers a hope that the victors 
will not fall out among themselves. 
The understandings about territorial 
aggrandizement which have been part 
and parcel of most alliances in history 
are not only absent, they are forbidden 
by the terms of the Atlantic Charter, 
to which all 26 signatories subscribe. 


Bay, continued to hold out last week 
against fierce Japanese aerial as- 
saults. From rock-hewn lookouts, 
their field glasses could spot the ban- 
ner of the Rising Sun raised over a 
score of buildings in the Philippine 
capital. They prepared nevertheless 
to withstand a long siege, for so long 
as they held Corregidor and its guns, 
the Japanese would not be able to 
use Manila Bay. On the Luzon main- 
land, combined American and Fili- 
pino forces fought on in the mountain- 
ous area north and west of Manila. 


Down the long neck of the Malayan 
Peninsula, the Japanese continued 
their advance against slowly retreat- 
ing British Empire forces. They con- 
solidated their hold upon Sarawak, 








Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, 


The governments signatory hereto, 


declare: 


is at war. 


Hitlerism. 
Done at Washington, January First, 1942. 


prosperity; 


adjustment and social security; 


their lives in freedom from fear and want; 


without hindrance; 


is essential. 





Deelaratien of United Nations 


A joint declaration by the United States of America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, 
Luxembourg, 
Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia. 


Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and principles embodied in the 
joint declaration of the President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as 
the Atlantic Charter, being convinced that complete victory over their enemies is essential 
to defend life, liberty, independence, and religious freedom, and to preserve human rights 
and justice in their own lands as well as in other lands, and that they are now engaged 
in a common struggle against savage and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world, 


(1) Each government pledges itself to employ its full resources, military or economic, 
against those members of the Tri-partite Pact and its adherents with which such government 


(2) Each government pledges itself to cooperate with the governments signatory hereto 
and not to make a separate armistice or peace with the enemies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other nations which are, or which 
may be, rendering material assistance and contributions in the struggle for victory over 


The Atlantic Charter 


The President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
representing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, deem it 
right to make known certain common principles in the national policies of their respective 
countries on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

FIRST, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

SECOND, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

THIRD, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them, 

FOURTH, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic 


FIFTH, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic 


SIXTH, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out 


SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and oceans 


EIGHTH, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace can be main- 
tained if land, sea, or air armaments continue to be employed by nations which threaten, or 
may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of 
a wider and permanent system of general security, that the disarmament of such nations 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 

















It would be visionary not to realize 
that the general statements of the At- 
lantic Charter permit a certain lati- 
tude of interpretation. In the light of 
history, it would be too much to rely 
upon the expectation of perfect har- 
mony among the Allies when the vic- 
tory has been won. Many far-reaching 
questions, such as political boundaries, 
armaments and locations of naval and 
air bases—to mention only a few of 
the most obvious—will have to be 
threshed out. But, under the leader- 
ship of Great Britain and the United 
States, the Allies have set their sights 
high. A standard has been raised to 
which all peoples—including perhaps 
in time those of some of the Axis na- 
tions—can repair. 


The Battle Fronts 


American troops, garrisoned in the 
island fortress of Corregidor which 
stands at the entrance into Manila 


on the island of Borneo, and their 
far-ranging planes attacked Allied 
positions extending from Sumatra to 
the Australian-held half of the island 
of New Guinea. 


In China itself, if Chungking re- 
ports are accurate, the Japanese have 
suffered their worst defeat since the 
start of the China war. Attempting 
to storm the city of Changsha, capital 
of Hunan province, they were set 
back upon their heels, lost over 50,- 
000 men. 


The Russians, more confident than 
ever of ultimate victory, continued 
to hammer at the German lines all the 
way from Leningrad to the southern 
shores of the Crimea. At the front 
west of Moscow, they recaptured 
scores of settlements and several large 
towns. The Nazi columns, trying 
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General Wavell is supreme commander of Allied 
forces in the southwestern Pacific. 


desperately to build strong new de- 
fensive positions, were hampered not 
only by Soviet arms but by a rigorous 
cold spell, the most intense of the 
year, 


Allied Commander 


In the appointment of General Sir 
Archibald Wavell to lead all their 
forces in the southwest Pacific, the 
Allied powers have chosen a com- 
mander whom the Germans regard 
as Britain’s ablest soldier. Sir “Ar- 
chie”—as Wavell has been affection- 
ately dubbed by his troops—has a 
terrific responsibility to shoulder. He 
must build up a front where all the 
initial successes have gone to the 
foe. But his conduct of the Libyan 
campaign a year ago gave proof of 
his ability to overcome initial dis- 
advantages and of his willingness to 
take reasonable risks. 


At 58, Wavell looks back upon 40 
years of an unbroken military career. 
He first saw service in the Boer War. 
Later he got a taste of more colonial 
warfare when he was sent to the 
northwest frontier of India, where 
restless tribesmen rebel periodically 
against British rule. He was wounded 
on the western front during the World 
War but soon turned up in Palestine 
to join the famed General Allenby in 
the Allied campaign against the 
Turks. 


Now and then Wavell has been the 
target of sharp criticism by his col- 
leagues. His military writings have 
been set down as too unconventional, 
too contemptuous of orthodox mili- 
tary handbooks. But their applica- 
tion on the field of battle has ob- 
tained good results, 


Gandhi Resigns 


A major obstacle to India’s full 
cooperation in the Allied war effort 
disappeared last week with the resig- 
nation of Mohandas K. Gandhi from 
the leadership of the All-India Con- 
gress Party. Gandhi has been un- 
compromising in his opposition to all 
war, whatever its origins or its merits. 
Other party leaders, while not wholly 
sharing his extreme pacifist views, 
opposed India’s participation in the 
war against the Axis. They did so 
because they felt that Britain could 
not conscientously call for Indian sup- 
port in a “war for freedom” so long as 
Britain itself refused to grant India 
complete self-rule. 


The Japanese assault in the South 
Pacific, however, has led the Con- 
gress Party to reexamine the whole 
war issue. Without dropping their 


criticism of British rule in India, the 
party leaders have nevertheless of- 
fered their support to the Allies in 
order to help the victims of Japanese 
aggression. 
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Rio de Janeiro Conference 


(Concluded from page 1) 


to help the United States in its war 
effort? What is likely to emerge from 
the Rio conference? 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
Latin American nations will go the 
limit and declare war against the 
Axis. That is too much to hope for. 
However, the Rio conference will not 
have failed if it achieves less than 
this objective. There are a number 
of things the nations south of the 
Rio Grande can do to help the United 
States. Here are some of the pro- 
posals that will be taken up at Rio 
de Janeiro: 

(1) Agreement to take stern meas- 
ures against Fifth Column activity on 
the part of the Axis powers through- 
out Latin America. 

(2) Control of all hemisphere ex- 
ports. This is designed both to con- 
serve important raw materials for 
the Allied war effort and to keep 
such materials out of Axis hands. 

(3) Arrangements for enlarging 
production of strategic materials in 





“Whoever touches any one of us touches all 


of us’—President Roosevelt. 
BISHOP IN ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


the hemisphere. As the American 
public is rapidly discovering, the war 
in the Pacific is threatening our sup- 
plies of rubber and tin, and Latin 
America will be asked to cooperate in 
schemes for finding new sources for 
these strategic materials. For exam- 
ple, Brazil might expand its current 
rubber output of only 20,000 tons a 
year, and Bolivia might increase its 
production of tin. 

(4) Measures for maintaining ade- 
quate shipping facilities. The United 
States and Great Britain now con- 
trol the shipping lanes reaching to 
hemisphere ports. In addition, they 
control most of the ships upon which 
Latin American countries must rely 
for necessary imports. Thus, the 
United States is in a position to re- 
ward the cooperation of the Latin 
American nations in the war effort by 
assuring them sufficient cargo space 
for their own needs. 

(5) Control of Axis financial and 
commercial activities, so as to pre- 
vent any leaks in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can blockade of the Axis powers. 

(6) Measures for assuring each na- 
tion in this hemisphere a supply of 
materials essential to its industries. 


Progress Made 

Agreement on most of these ob- 
jectives should not be difficult to 
achieve at Rio de Janeiro. Consider- 
able progress has already been made. 
Certain of the nations to the south 
have already gone the limit in co- 
operation by declaring war against 
the Axis. The Caribbean nations— 
Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public—as well as those of Central 
America—Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and El Salva- 


dor—nave formally declared war, as 
has Panama. 

While Mexico has not formally en- 
tered the war, she has taken a num- 
ber of important steps in coopera- 
tion with the United States. She has 
broken off diplomatic and trade re- 
lations with the Axis powers. She 
has thrown open her ports and air- 
dromes for the refueling and repair 
of United States warships and planes. 
Furthermore, she has sent troops to 
guard the deserted coasts of Lower 
California. 

The response of the South Ameri- 
can nations to the United States dec- 
larations of war against the Axis na- 
tions has been varied. Only one of 
the countries, Bolivia, has formally 
entered the war, and Bolivia is at 
war with only Japan. All the others 
have issued statements declaring 
their solidarity with the United 
States, but they differ widely in the 
steps they have taken to give effect to 
this “solidarity.” 


Almost Unanimous 


With the exception of Argentina, 
all the South American nations have 
taken positive action to help the Al- 
lied war effort. Venezuela has sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. Uruguay 
has declared, through its president, 
that it considers itself “virtually at 
war” with the Axis. Brazil has frozen 
all Axis funds in order to shut off 
trade with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Peru has done the same. Most 
of the South American countries have 
taken steps to combat Axis propa- 
ganda and to disband Axis political 
organizations. 

Argentina, which regards itself as 
the leading power in South Amer- 
ica, has been more hesitant in its 
support of the United States. The 
government at Buenos Aires has de- 
clared itself neutral in the struggle 
and has given no indication that it 
intends to break off relations with 
the Axis. The one important con- 
cession it has made to the United 
States is the granting of permission 
to our warships to enter Argentine 
ports for fuel or repairs without in- 
ternment. Argentina’s position at the 
Rio conference will be _ closely 
watched and her decisions may have 
an important bearing upon the de- 
gree of success achieved by the con- 
ference. 


We shall have to await the out- 
come of the Rio conference to deter- 
mine what additional steps in hemi- 
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THE NAZI SWASTIKA, worn by supporters and sympathizers of Germany, has been seen frequently 


in Latin America during recent years. 
against the United States. 


sphere solidarity are to be taken. 
Certainly, there are a number of ob- 
stacles in the way of unqualified sup- 
port of the United States. 


One of the most important of the 
obstacles is the peactime depend- 
ence of South America upon trade 
with Europe. Europe normally of- 
fers a market for their goods. The 
extent of this trade varies from coun- 
try to country. It ranges from Co- 
lombia, a third of whose exports go 
to Europe, to Bolivia, nine-tenths of 
whose exports normally reach Euro- 
pean ports. Argentina, South Amer- 
ica’s most important trading nation, 
sends over 70 per cent of its ship- 
ments to Europe in time of peace. 
Thus many of the South American 
nations hesitate to take action which 
might permanently injure this trade. 


Minority Problem 


A second factor working against 
all-out South American support for 
the United States is to be found in 
the often powerful minorities of Eu- 
ropean origin that are scattered 
throughout the South American con- 
tinent. In Argentina alone, there are 
several million persons of Italian 
descent. In Brazil and Chile, there 
are sizable German colonies. These 
groups have been worked upon by 
Nazi and Fascist agents for a num- 
ber of years and Fifth Column move- 
ments have been organized. It is 
true that many of the subversive or- 
ganizations have been driven under- 
ground, but their influence is still 
felt. They are well financed and are 
frequently difficult to deal with be- 
cause their real purposes are con- 
cealed beneath harmless names. 


These are but two of the impor- 
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PALACIO ITAMARITI, in Rio de Janeiro, where the Conference of America is to meet this week. 


Nazi organizations have worked hard to turn Latin America 


tant obstacles standing in the way of 
full hemisphere cooperation against 
the Axis. Fortunately, the United 
States has been aware of these diffi- 
culties and has already taken action 
to offset many of them, particularly 
those of an economic nature. For 
example, a great deal has been ac- 
complished in the way of improving 
trade relations with the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 


Surpluses Piled Up 


At the end of 1940, it appeared 
that the Latin American countries 


would be seriously injured as a re- ;f 


sult of the loss of European markets. 
Despite the increased purchases of 
the United States, surpluses of many 
products accumulated throughout the 
continent and total shipments fell to 
two-thirds of their prewar level. 

During the year just passed, how- 
ever, United States and British pur- 
chases in Latin America increased so 
sharply that our neighbors have been 
more than compensated for their loss 
of Europe’s continental markets. Our 
government, operating through the 
Economic Warfare Board, headed by 
Vice-President Wallace, has arranged 
for increased Latin American pro- 
duction of scores of items needed by 
our expanding armed forces. 


What the Latin American nations 
will want to know, as they assemble 
at Rio de Janeiro, is the extent to 
which the United States is willing to 
cooperate with them as a permanent 
policy. They do not want to pledge 
full support to the Allied war effort 
only to find at the conclusion of the 
war that they have lost their mar- 
kets. In other words, they want to 
be assured that increased trade with 
the United States will be a perma- 
nent policy, not merely a policy for 
the duration of the war. 


References: 


Newsweek (November 3, 1941, p. 30; 
November 10, 1941, p. 39; and Novem- 
ber 17, 1941, p. 34) carries three spe- 
cial surveys entitled “Latin American 
Defense,” which briefly consider the 
military strength and importance of 
each of the Latin American nations. 

“Our Southern Front,” by Duncan 
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President Outlines Victory Program 


(Concluded from page 1) 


We started at this job immediately 
and increased our production of tools 
with almost unbelievable speed. In 
1939, we manufactured $200,000,000 
worth of machine tools. We are now 
making them at the rate of $900,- 
000,000 a year, and in 1942, the output 
is to be $1,200,000,000. Soon we shall 
be manufacturing the tools with 
which we can make implements of 
war six times as rapidly as we were 
making them three years ago. 

Despite a slow start, we have finally 
achieved mass production of air- 
planes. In 1939, we were manufac- 
turing only 200 a month. Now we 
are turning out 2,500 a month. By 
next summer it is expected that we 
will be making 4,000 a month, or at 
the rate of about 50,000 a year. In 
a few months, we shall be putting 
out 200 bombers each month, and in 
a year, it is thought that 500 bombers 
will be coming from our factories 
each month. 

We do not know exactly what 
Germany is doing along this line. 
It is doubtful, however, whether her 
plane production exceeds 4,000 a 
month. It is doubtful, further, 
whether she can increase her pro- 
duction. Probably she is now at her 
peak, while the United States is just 
getting started. By summer, it is 
likely that we shall be manufacturing 
as many planes as Germany is. These, 
together with the output of England 



























































Auto industry’s employment chart 
LEWIS IN MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


and Russia, should give the Allies a 
decided advantage over Germany in 
the air. The advantage would bé all 
the greater were it not for the fact 
that many American and English 
planes must be used in the Far East. 


Ships Needed 


Of course, it will do us no good to 
produce war supplies in great quan- 
tity if we cannot get them quickly to 
the fronts where they are needed. 
If our power is to be effective in 
winning the war, we must have ships 
enough to carry our food and planes 
and war materials of all kinds to 
England, Russia, North Africa, China, 
the Dutch East Indies and to every 
other front. 

We must, therefore, turn ships out 
at a speed never before witnessed. 
And that is what we are preparing 
to do. Much progress has already 
been made. In 1936, we built 240,000 
tons of shipping. In 1941, we built 
130 ships with a tonnage of 1,300,000. 
It is planned that in 1942, we shall 
build 574 ships, with a tonnage of 
more than 6,000,000 tons. At the rate 
our shipyards are being expanded, 
it is thought that a year from now, 


we can be building at the rate of 
9,000,000 tons a year. This will be 
a tonnage one-fourth greater than all 
the shipping that was built during 
the entire year of 1918, which was 
our peak of shipping production in 
the First World War. 

We get an idea of the meaning 
of this tremendous ship construction 
when we understand that during 1943 
we shall probably build ships equal 
in number and tonnage to almost half 
the entire English merchant fleet at 
the beginning of the present war. In 
other words, in two years’ time, we 
could replace all the merchant ships 
which England possessed when this 
war started. Within a few weeks, we 
shall be producing ships faster than 
Germany was sinking shipping last 
summer when her airplane-subma- 
rine campaign against shipping was 
at its height. 


Minimum Requirements 

These increases in the production 
of essential war materials seem very 
impressive. But they will not give 
us any more than we need. They 
probably represent the very mini- 
mum of what will be required in 
order to give us victory. The United 
States and England cannot travel 
thousands of miles across the seas 
and defeat Japan in her own waters 
until they have war materials very 
much in excess of Japan’s. And in 
order to cross the Atlantic, attack 
Germany, and bring her to her knees, 
we must heavily outbuild her. It is 
generally thought that we can do this 
by building war materials three times 
as fast as we are now building them; 
in other words, if we carry out the 
victory program which the President 
has announced, but that we cannot 
win with less effort. 

Up to the present time, the defense 
program has been carried on without 
much inconvenience to the American 
people. When it was started a year 
and a half ago, the country had not 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


yet fully recovered from the great 
depression with which it had con- 
tended for 10 years. Millions of 
laborers were still out of work. Most 
factories were not yet running at 
capacity. There was much slack to 
be taken up in American industry. 
Hundreds of thousands, or even mil- 
lions, of men could go to work in 
the war industries, and yet enough 
would be left to produce all the 
things needed in civilian life. 

That was what was happening dur- 
ing 1940 and 1941. The unemployed 
were going back to work. New fac- 
tories were being opened in the de- 
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MOVE OVER! Army cars have been turned out on automobile assembly lines by the side of ordinary 
passenger cars. The entire resources of our greatest industry will now be devoted to military purposes. 


fense industries. The people: of the 
country on the whole were making 
more money and were spending it for 
the things they wanted. We were 
producing a considerable amount of 
war supplies, and yet other industries 
were booming. At the same time 
that we were making tanks, we were 
also making tractors. At the same 
time that we were making airplanes, 
we were having a boom in the pro- 
duction of automobiles. 


Now, however, our factories are 
turning out all that they can. There 
is no more slack to be taken up. 
There are not many unemployed 
workers to be put on the job and 
those who are already at work can- 
not produce goods in much greater 
quantity than they are now doing. 
If, therefore, we are greatly to in- 
crease the production of war mate- 
rials, it means that we must produce 
less of other things. Many of the 
people who are now producing autos 
or building houses must quit doing 
that and go to work building air- 
planes and tanks and guns and other 
war supplies. This means a smaller 
amount of the goods we ordinarily 
consume. It means a lower standard 
of living for all. This is the price 
we must all pay for the implements 
of victory. 

Here is another way to look at the 
problem. More people are at work 
in the United States than have ever 


been working here before. More 
people are earning money. The na- 
tional income is greater. But half 


the income is to be spent for war 
materials. Only half of it can be 
used in the purchase of things which 
people ordinarily buy. Although 
people have more money to spend 
than ever, there will be fewer goods 
for them to purchase. 

What is to be the effect of this? 
Let us see what the problem is with 

















It rests upon us all 
SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


respect to just one article—automo- 
biles. After a month, the manufac- 
ture of automobiles is to stop. There 
will be a smaller number for people 
to buy. Now, there are two ways 
the government could handle that 
situation. It might just let nature 
take its course. Suppose the govern- 
ment did that. Suppose it did not 
interfere with the sale or purchase 
of automobiles. Then there would 
be millions of people wanting cars 
and not enough to go around. They 
would bid against each other for the 
cars. The whole thing would be like 
a huge auction sale, with the people 
who had money bidding the prices 
up. The price of cars would rise 
rapidly and the people who had the 
most money to spend would get the 
cars and others would have to go 
without. 


Rationing Plan 


But that is not the way the govern- 
ment is doing it. Seeing that the 
supply of cars is limited, it has de- 
clared that no one may buy a car 
until a rationing plan is worked out. 
Then the government, acting through 
rationing boards, will decide whose 
need for cars is greatest. It will 
forbid cars to be sold at a higher 
price, but it will say that they may 
be bought only by doctors, nurses, 
fire and police departments; by the 
military authorities and others who, 
in the interest of the national defense 
and the general good, should have 
them. 


This plan is called rationing. If it 
is applied not only to automobiles 
and tires but to other articles which 
are scarce, two results will follow. 
First, the scarce materials will be 
distributed in such a way that na- 
tional defense and the public welfare 
will be served, and second, prices 
will not rise rapidly. There will not 
be general inflation. 
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Civil Service Commission Calls for More Workers 


(This is the first of two articles on 
the work of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the opportunities for em- 
ployment with the federal govern- 
ment as a result of the war. The 
articles have been prepared espe- 
cially for readers of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER by Lyman L. Woodman of 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. ) 


HIS week, on January 16, we mark 

the 59th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the present federal civil 
service system in the United States. 

During more than half of a cen- 
tury, the Civil Service Act of 1883 
has provided for the filling of a total 
of more than 3,000,000 federal posi- 
tions through competitive methods. 

Every year, thousands of federal 
positions are filled through civil serv- 
ice examinations. These examina- 
tions are held by the United States 
Civil Service Commission to fill new 
positions as they are set up, and va- 
cancies, as they occur, among the 
many agencies of the executive 
branch of the government. The Com- 
mission’s open competitive examina- 
tions for entrance appointment are 
open to all citizens of the United 
States who meet the requirements 
for admission. At the present time, 
approximately 1,000,000 positions in 
the federal government are subject 
to the Civil Service Act and rules, 
and the incumbents thereof literally 
bear the Commission’s stamp “Tested 
and Approved.” 

Never has the Civil Service Com- 
mission had a more important role 
than the one it now plays in the de- 
fense program. During the last 19 
months the Commission has placed 
834,000 persons in skilled trades po- 
sitions in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments’ establishments all over the 
country. Under the stress of the war, 
even greater personnel demands have 
yet to be met. 

The need for certain skilled trades- 
men in the federal service has been 
critical for many months. The gov- 
ernment wants aircraft mechanics, 
shipfitters, patternmakers, machin- 
ists, and many other types of work- 
ers for Navy yards and arsenals. 
Likewise, a growing scarcity of ste- 
nographers, typists, messengers, and 
some business machine operators is 
now being felt. 

The Civil Service Commission is 
urging all citizens to consider the 
many opportunities for employment 
in the federal service now being of- 
fered to thousands through the scores 
of civil service examination an- 
nouncements posted or otherwise 
made public and available in all first- 
and second-class post offices. Jobs are 
available not only in Washington, 
but in every state in the Union. 

The “how” of the Commission’s 
assignment is the part which generally 
comes to the attention of most 
people, for the Commission’s several 
offices received approximately 10,- 
000,000 pieces of mail during the last 
fiscal year from persons interested in 
some operating phase of the Commis- 
sion’s work. 

We have alreedy indicated that 
Uncle Sam’s post office clerks, ship- 
fitters, custom patrol inspectors, ste- 
nographers, elevator operators, and 
all those men and women in the my- 
riad ranks of the professional, cleri- 
cal, trades, and technical fields of em- 
ployment in the executive branch of 
the federal government must be tested 
as to “relative capacity and fitness” 


before going on the payroll, and that 
the Civil Service Commission is re- 
quired to do the testing. 


As nearly as the conditions of good 
administration will warrant, the test 
involved is a practical one. If the ap- 
plicant seeks an appointment as 
typist, the Commission arranges for 
him to demonstrate his typing ability. 





personnel they need at the time they 
are needed. 

In the majority of professional and 
skilled trades jobs, therefore, the 


Commission requires instead, a state- 
ment of previous education or prac- 
tical experience, or a combination of 
these, as the demonstration of capac- 
Thus in many cases, 


ity and fitness. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


INFORMATION CLERKS of the Civil Service Commission are handling thousands of applications for 


federal positions. 


Generally speaking, the better that 
person types, the better his chances 
of appointment. Other elements 
necessarily enter in, such as citizen- 
ship, age, and physical condition, 
which may affect his opportunity, but 
if the applicant can type and type 
well, he has cleared the highest 
hurdle—he has proved he is a typist, 
if nothing else. 

As in the case of the typist, appli- 
cants for numerous other kinds of 
positions are required to prove in the 
examination room provided by the 
Civil Service Commission that they 
have what it takes to do the job well. 

In many of the more technical and 


the completion of a civil service appli- 
cation form is the only “test” given; 
the statements made in that applica- 
tion, however, are subject to corrob- 
oration by the Commission’s examin- 
ers and investigators. 


The Civil Service Commission thus 
has two principal methods of examin- 
ing—one the practical demonstration, 
and the other the proof of ability as 
shown by the records of previous 
schooling or of actual experience. The 
first method is referred to as the 
“assembled” examination because the 
applicants usually assemble at a given 
examination point to prove their 
worth; the second method is called 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


RADIO OPERATORS and other technicians in many fields are in great demand by the government. 


professional occupations, and also in 
many of the crafts, it is not feasible 
nor desirable for the Commission to 
demand a flat demonstration of abil- 
ity. One reason for this is that such 
demonstrations on the part of the 
thousands of machinist’s helpers, for 
example, would drag on interminably 
and the Commission would never be 
able to furnish the various appointing 
officers of the government with the 


the “unassembled” examination for 
obvious reasons. 

Before giving final approval to the 
filling of thousands of positions in 
the different government agencies, 
the Commission requires investigation 
of the character and suitability of the 
individuals proposed for employment. 
The Commission has demanded for 
years, and is emphasizing strongly in 
these critical times, that any real 


doubt as to the loyalty of a proposed 
federal employee be resolved in favor 
of the government. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
explanation of all the procedures by 
which the Civil Service Commission 
accomplishes its main task, but it ig 
possible in this article to discuss 
briefly the steps involved in getting 
on one of the Commission’s registers 
of eligibles (lists of the names of 
nersons who have passed appropriate 
examinations) in line for appoint- 
ment to a federal job. 

For purpose of illustration, let us 
assume that the reader is interested 
in obtaining a typist position in Wash- 
ington at the starting salary of $105 a 
month. If you have kept in touch 
with the Civil Service Commission’s 
local representative in the nearest 
first- or second-class post office you 
will know that he has posted an ex- 
amination announcement issued by 
the Commission’s headquarters last 
May for the position of Junior Typist. 
You write to the Commission, or 
better still, put your request to the 
local representative, and receive an 
application form which you complete | 
and return to the Commission. 

Within a short time you are in- 
structed to report to some convenient 
examination point for the practical 
test, and there on the appointed day 
and hour you prove your ability as a | 
typist. 

If you pass the typing test and 
otherwise meet the requirements 
specified in the examination an- 
nouncement, you will undoubtedly | 
receive an offer of appointment within 
a short time, as the supply of quali- 
fied and available typists is steadily 
decreasing. If you are ready for the 
job and have passed the physical ex- 
amination, you pack up and head for 
the nation’s capital to do your part 
in the war program. The oath of 
office required of all officials and em- 
ployees under Uncle Sam is admin- 
istered in Washington, and presto! 
you have become a part in the com- | 
plicated but efficient machinery of | 
your government. 





Something to Think About 























Victory Program 


1. What proportion of the national | 
income is to be devoted to war pur- 
poses? 

2. How much is the production of 
airplanes to be increased? Of tanks? 
Of ships? 

3. What will be some of the more = 
important effects of this program upon 
civilian life? 

4. How does the rationing plan func- 
tion? 


Rio de Janeiro Conference 


1. What is the main provision of the 
Havana Declaration? 

2. What steps have the Latin Ameri- 
can nations already taken to support 
the United States war effort? 

3. Which of the South American re- 
publics has been most hesitant to sup- 
port the United States? 

4. What is the United States doing to 
improve trade relations with Latin © 
America? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is Harold D. Smith? ; 
2. What action has Gandhi recently 
taken which may have an important | 
bearing upon the war? ; 

3. What important work is being 
done by the Civil Service Commission 
in the war effort? 

4. Which city is sometimes referred 
to as the “Paris of the New World”? 





